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If in practical life those acts are pronounced immoral which are 
done for their author's own private interest at the expense of the 
common weal, so in the intellectual realm those works are immoral 
in which the author attempts to pass off his own peculiar notions for 
universal truths. There is a certain individualism in speculation 
which is as reprehensible as individualism in conduct. Three- 
fourths of this work of Dr. Gould's is excellent. Had he omitted 
the pseudo-philosophical framework and published the rest as a 
series of essays, he would have produced a highly interesting and 
morally elevating book. His style is generally clear and forcible, 
though too often marred by such strange words as " bulemic " (p. 19), 
"isomer" (p. 80), "organ of action" (p. 94), "chronicity" (p. 150), 
"illogic insatisfaction " (p. 169), etc. His illustrations are peculiarly 
rich and suggestive. Numerous quotations might be made as happy 
as the following : "In this great chess game (of life) selfishness is 
the ruled-out absurdity of seeking to crown your own pawn before 
it has honorably reached the king's row " (p. 269). The presence 
of so much of the true spirit of piety and reverence amid such con- 
tinuous denunciations of current religious forms, affords new evidence 
to the ineradicable nature of the religious consciousness. That an 
A.M. and M.D. could write such an unphilosophical work on a philo- 
sophical subject is a painful reminder of the inadequacy of the 
general philosophical training in our educational institutions. 

F. C. French. 

Des phenomines de synopsie (audition coloree) Photismes — 
schemes visuels — personnifications — par Th. Flournoy, Pro- 
fesseur a l'Universite de Geneve. Avec 82 figures. Paris, Alcan, 
1893. — 8vo, pp. 259. 

Those who remember Professor Flournoy's little work, Meta- 
physique et psychologie (Geneva, 1890), much the best argument 
(in the judgment of the present critic) that has appeared in favor 
of the ' parallelism ' or ' double-aspect theory ' of body and mind, 
will be glad to greet, in this work on a so much dryer subject, some 
of the same qualities of style that distinguished the former book. 
M. Flournoy's new material consists of about 700 answers, positive 
and negative, to a circular of inquiry sent out by himself and his 
student, M. Ed. Claparede. He infers from his data that more than 
one person in seven has some form of fixed optical associate peculiar 
to, himself, attached either to sensations of sound, and to certain 
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ideas, such as those of number, of months, days of the week, proper 
names, etc. M. Flournoy discusses the data brought together by 
previous authors as well as by himself ; and if the results are not 
very sharply defined, it is certainly not for lack of taking pains. 
' Synopsy,' as the author calls it, is probably a little more frequent 
among women than men. Of his 371 positive cases, only one-third 
had both photisms and diagrams, one-fifth having diagrams alone, 
whilst nearly half had photisms alone. The phenomena are most 
frequent in childhood, and often fade out as life advances. Hardly 
any one unites all the possible classes of photism in his own person, 
nor is the intensity of the visual phenomenon in an individual 
proportioned to the number of stimuli which have the power of 
arousing it. The latter are called ' inducers ' by M. Flournoy, the 
photism, diagram, or other visual concomitant being called the 
' induct.' Inducts are not exclusively optical — e.g., for instance, the 
numeral quinze suggests in one subject the taste of wild strawberries 
in red wine, colors sometimes induce sounds when sounds do not 
induce colors, etc., but these other ' synesthesias ' are very rare in 
comparison with the ' synopsias ' on which so much has been 
written. The most frequent synopsias are those induced by vowels. 
M. Flournoy himself has not met with any case of photism 
of sensational or hallucinatory intensity, though a fairly definite 
localization of them is not rare. Usually they are only inwardly 
imagined, or conceived, and M. Flournoy gives curious cases in 
which there is no inner image, however weak, and yet where the 
subject will, for example, affirm such things as that the vowel a 
corresponds quite definitely to a shade of blue which she picks out 
from a series of colored papers. Often the synoptic phenomenon 
becomes 'negative.' The subject, on being asked, perceives, for 
instance, that whatever color i may be, it is certainly not red. [The 
present writer has no photisms, and almost no visual images, but 
discovered, in reading M. F.'s book, that by a process of exclusion 
the vowel-sound ee (French 1) seemed to have for him more affinity 
with emerald-green than with any other tint. It is entirely incongruous 
with blue, yellow, red, black, white, or brown.] Not only the sound, 
but the graphic sign, of the vowel is instrumental in the induction. 
The photism often consists of a vision of the printed letter, stained 
with, or surrounded by a halo of, its characteristic color. Sometimes 
it makes a difference how one imagines the sound to be written. 
The photism, e.g., of French ou may differ from the same individual's 
photism of German u, though the sounds are the same. The 
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presence of the inducing- vowel in the name of the color (as ee, above, 
in green) seems not a very important determinant of what the color 
shall be. M. Flournoy goes through a laborious discussion of all 
the varieties of alphabetic synopsia in his collection, and finds 
that there are hardly any general laws : so many men, so many 
combinations. In only two persons out of 250 were the colors of 
five vowels the same. One group of three persons had four vowel- 
colors the same, and four vowel-colors were the same in ten different 
pairs of persons. The word ' idiosyncracy ' is the most convenient 
name to attach to such facts. 

Voices and musical sounds induce visual representations more 
rarely than letters of the alphabet; odors of flowers more rarely 
still. Proper names and geographical names often have distinct 
color-affinities, which do not seem due to those of the constituent 
vowels of the words. Days of the week and months of the 
year appear in distinct color and form, which, M. Flournoy thinks, 
may often be residual effects of some faded-out original symbolic 
personification of the day or month in question. Red is the color 
most often induced, if one takes a summary view of all the colored 
images presented. Into the long list of diagrams and schemes 
which our author figures, describes, and discusses, we will not follow 
him, it being a tangle of detail in which one cannot see the forest for 
the trees. The chapter of personifications, by which one gives a 
sex or a moral character to the various numbers, as for example, 
when one represents the letter a as gay, i as conceited, etc., or 
thinks of Mardi and Mars as a dish of scrambled eggs, is more 
entertaining reading. Under the head of ' photisms of sympathy ' 
a case is described in which spontaneously there appeared to the 
subject a violet halo (violet being to him a hateful color) about the 
head of persons who struck him unfavorably, and whilst pink or 
red rays appear streaming from the head and eyes of ' sympathetic ' 
persons. 

On the whole, M. Flournoy finds the photisms, symbols, person- 
ifications, etc., to be rather disadvantageous than otherwise to the 
mental operations of their possessors. They often complain of 
them as an interference or a distraction. Number-diagrams and 
other schemata, on the contrary, are probably rather useful. They 
give intuitive clearness to abstract relations, and, like all definite 
associates, help to fix in our memory the objects which evoke them. 
They are, however, far from being necessary, and possibly in the 
more abstract thought-operations they may even be a hindrance, — 
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an astronomer or mathematician would be likely to have no use for 
a year- or number-diagram. M. Flournoy, citing his own case of 
reliance on a partial number-form in calculating when cerebrally 
fatigued, says : " I feel like comparing the use of such schemata 
to that of spectacles; superfluous or even annoying when one's 
sight is good, they are a precious help . . . when one needs them. 
Unluckily, all who are in this plight have not the good luck to pos- 
sess them. This is why, in spite of examples like Inaudi (the 
calculating prodigy, who has no ' number-form '), I hold visual 
schematization to be a great privilege ; and having myself much 
difficulty in making mental calculations that go beyond the addition 
of single figures at a time, in foreseeing the days and the weeks, in 
not confounding one century with another, I envy profoundly those 
persons whose unconscious self furnishes them with fine diagrams 
ready-made for facilitating all such operations." M. Flournoy agrees 
with Messrs. Bleuler and Lehmann that we have no ground for 
supposing synoptic phenomena to be symptoms of a neuropathic 
constitution. As regards their genesis, it remains for the most part 
a mystery in the individual case, but a mystery concerning the 
general causes of which our author discourses with much good sense 
and penetration. Of the many factors which conspire to fix a 
photism in an individual — factors which often mutually annul each 
other's effects — the most important, according to Professor Flournoy, 
would seem to be what he calls ' affective association,' by which he 
means the common emotional tone aroused by inducer and induct. 
The emotional tones aroused by a low sound and a low color are 
more congruent than those aroused by a high and a low sound, 
although the two sounds, as sounds, are the more similar pair. 
Through the intermediary of the emotional tone, however, the low 
sound may arouse the representation (in an appropriate individual) 
of the low color. By reason of the organic sounding-board, an 
atmosphere of emotional tendency of some kind or other is ready in 
all of us to envelop almost any sensorial impression and idea ; and in 
chosen individuals on a given occasion, some accidental coincidence 
in the mind of a sound with a visual idea and a strongly aroused 
common emotional tone, may stamp an association so strongly in 
the memory that it easily gets recalled, whilst each successive recall 
makes it more habitual and fixed, so that at last it becomes, so to 
speak, organic. M. Flournoy makes important remarks on the 
unaccountable privilege which certain moments of our life have of 
leaving impressions that are indelible. Associations then formed 
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remain stereotyped. His book is full of examples that can be 
explained in no other way, — how else account, for example, that 
to a certain person Wednesday always appears like a folding pocket- 
comb with a mirror in its handle ? Yet such associations never 
appear as definite memories, and hardly ever as merely external 
connexions, like that of the sound of a letter with its appearance as 
written. The connexion seems one of inner congruity. "II faut 
avoir P esprit mal fait et de travers," says one of M. F.'s subjects, 
" to think a certain word as of another color than that in which it 
appears to me." This points strongly to the need of supposing an 
underlying bond of similar organic tone aroused. But on all these 
matters the book itself must be consulted. It is full of acute psy- 
chological reflection, and must be described as eminently thorough, 
judicious, and readable. It will fill the reader with a wondering 
sense of the complication of our mental workshop, and, by increasing 
his insight into the extraordinary diversities of inner scenery, so to 
speak, by which different men's minds are characterized, it will tone 
down his hopes, if he ever had any, of a general union of all intelli- 
gences on a purely logical and articulable basis. Unformulable 
sympathies and repugnances amongst our ideas have more to do 
with our thinking than logicians will ever admit ; but (with tolerance 
once established as the law of the land) probably human life will be 
much richer so than if this were not the case. ^ Tames 



